CAPE HORN CALM

past and the ship's planking creaked. The old
man was fond of mat-making. I don't know how
he made the mats, whether with a "sword/'
in the usual way, or by a needle upon canvas.
He used the coarse thread of bunting for his
material. He made the boys unravel some old
signal flags into little balls of thread while we were
rolling in the swell. That was nearly all the work
we did while the calm lasted.

When we were down below in the half-deck, the
little room twelve feet square, where the six boys
lived and slept, we were almost happy. We had
rigged up a bogey stove, with a chimney which
kinked into elbows whenever the roll was very
heavy. It did not burn very well, this bogey
stove, but we contrived to cook by it. We were
only allowed coke for fuel, but we always managed
to steal coal enough either from the cook or from
the coal-hole. It was our great delight to sit upon
our chests in the dog watch, looking at the bogey,
listening to the creaking chimney, watching the
smoke pouring out from the chinks. In the night
watches, when the sleepers ky quiet in their
bunks behind the red baize curtains, one-or two
of us who kept the deck would creep below to put
on coal. That was the golden time, the time of
the night watch, to sit there in the darkness
among the sleepers hearing the coals click.

One of us in each night watch made cocoa for
the others. At about four bells, when the watch
was half through, the cocoa-maker would slink
below to put the kettle on to boil and to mix the
brew in the pannikins. There is an old poet (I
think it is Ben Jonson; it may be Marlowe) who
asks," Where are there greater atheists than your
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